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and other places on the Black Sea littoral were thrown
open to them, Russian merchants could not carry on
any trade with Constantinople and the Mediterranean.

Impelled by all these motives of sentiment and policy,
Catherine proceeded, in 1783, to the annexation of the
Crimea, and other infringements of the treaty she had
signed in 1774. This process of nibbling and nagging
went on until Russia, in agreement with Austria, decided
that the time had come to polish off the Turk for good
(1788). General Suvaroff carried all before him, and the
last hour of the Ottoman Empire seemed to have struck,
when once more the clock was put back, partly by Austria's
incurable inability to rise to the occasion, partly by the
other European States' anxiety for the balance of power,
but chiefly by the reopening of the Polish sore. Poland's
end proved Turkey's reprieve; and the Empress, post-
poning the final kick to a more convenient season, patched
up with the Grand Signor a peace (Treaty of Jassy,
1792) whereby the whole northern coast of the Black
Sea became an integral part of her dominions, and the
Russian Empire also overstepped the Caucasus.

The tempests which the French Revolution brought
in its train retarded Russia's career in the Ottoman field,
but did not arrest it. During the fifteen years of inter-
mittent warfare which ended in Napoleon's downfall
(1815) the Russians managed to wring from Turkey,
successively, a protectorate over the Ionian Islands and
the province of Bessarabia, while by the encouragement
they gave to rebellious Servia they loosened the Sultan's
hold on that part of the Balkan Peninsula. After the
Servian came the Greek uprising to furnish Russia with
a fresh excuse for promoting the disintegration of Otto-
man power. In 1828 the Tsar's legions surged over the
Balkans. Next year they reached Adrianople, and die-